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Henrik Ibsen 


The playwright, who with Bjornson shares in Norway the title of the Grand Old Man, celebrated his 
seventy-fifth birthday on March 20 

































































































































F not a gay town, La Guayra is a picturesque one in many 


At 


ways. 


forgets how viciously hot, close, and sickening the day is. 
Sunlight plays round the mountains, 


quaint old 
its yellow walls 
with dampness. 
its gate, around 
which pictu- 
resque groups 
of native girls 
and women 
gather with 
water-jars. 

The white 
building — that 
you remark 
across the 
ravine and up 
to the left 
higher in the 
mountains is a 
mausoleum. In 





the house be- 
hind its walls 
of finest mar- 
ble lived and 
died old Dr. 
N % who 
was a German 
student when 
old Heidelberg 


was young. For 
seventy years 
he carried with 
him the fear 
that one day 
he would’ be 
buried alive. 
To avoid this 
fate, which— 
sad to say— 
fell to the lot 
of one of his 
patients, he or- 
dered this 
mausoleum 
built with the 
savings of half 
a century of 


practice. His 
last wish was 
to be laid at 


rest there in an 
open coffin, with 
a key for the 
mausoleum 


door in his 
right hand. 
Thus he: slum- 
bers, 1500 feet 
above the sea- 
level, ready to 
open’ the door 
that leads back 
to life. 

Down where 


the ravine cuts 
through the 
long half-circle 
of oil |. lamp- 
posts that twin- 
kle at night 
along the quay, 
you - see the 
spot that mars 
La Guayra’s 
beauty and 
romance — at 
least for the 
special corre 
spondents who 
had news to 
send. It is the 


office of the Venezuelan censor of telegrams—-a man of many, many 
At least so he seemed necessarily to us, who many, many 
times hastened tired and perspiring to the cable-office, only to be 


meals. 


informed, Call 
* almuerzo,” for 


However, there were some moments when the censor was not aid- 
ing the blockading fleet in reducing the food-supply. Then he would 
accept a telegram, gravely and sceptically look it over, giving him- 
self an air of understanding English or German, and then forward 


the message (I 
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Humor and Life in La Guayra 


Some Impressions from our Correspondent in Venezuela 


the foot of the ravine shown in the sketch one 


and shows clearly the 
of “ El Carmen,” with 
and blackened in spots 
green moss stands by 


telegram, Seiior?” 


convent and church-tower 
“Still under consideration in Caracas.” 


washed to an orange tint, 
A fountain covered with 

















La Guayra—the Centre of the Blockade 
From a drawing made on the spot by our artist, Mr. Walter: Hale 
This is the first authentic sketch published of the port of Caracas, which is built on a sea-wall at the foot 
of the Venezuelan mountains. The roadway represented in the drawing is the route to Caracas, which lies six 
miles over the mountains in the background. The railroad, which covers twenty-seven miles before it reaches 
the capital, can be seen in the upper right-hand corner climbing La Silla, the peak which guards La Guayra 


paper would print the following day. 
again later, for the censor has gone for his of mingled disgust, indignation, 
his “lunch,” his “ comida,” or his “ late supper.” 
he had cabled. 


spondent for sale. 
making use of his property. 


suspect by mail) to Caracas. Experience soon 
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Of course nobody tried to deprive the winner 


taught us that it was useless to inquire before at least twenty-four 
hours had elapsed what the powers that be in Caracas had decided. 
Perchance on the following day one would get hold of the. censor 
rushing through Main Street for a meal, and ask, “ How about my 


“Thanks, so much, Sefor, and I hope you'll enjoy your lunch.” 


Again a day 
went by, and 
again the cen- 
sor was met in 
the street, this 
time sauntering 
lazily. He came 
from...a meal. 
He felt’ cheery 
and willing to 


chat. Taking 
the cigarette 
from his lips, 
raising his hat, 
and bowing 
with true Span- 
ish - American 


grandezza, he 


would volun- 
teer: “* Your 
telegram has 
been passed 


upon favorably, 


and sent,” or 
regret that 
* his govern- 


ment could not 
very well allow 
a message like 
the one filed to 
leave the coun- 
try.” No ill- 
feeling was 
shown in that 
‘vase, but the 
censor, with 
equal politeness 


and ceremony, 
informed that 


by this time the 
captain of the 


Carlo Alberto 
had probably 
filed the mes- 
sage in Cura. 
cao, whence it 
would leave 
without cen- 
sorship. 

For many 
reasons we 


thought. it wise 


to avoid the 
latter, and to 
send our tele- 


grams on board 
one of the allied 
war - ships to 
Curacao. A 
telegram is ap- 
parently be- 
lieved public 
property by the 
Venezuelan au- 
thorities. 

An - English 
corre s pondent, 
very young and 
very bright, 
was the first of 
us to find Cas- 
tro in La Vie- 
toria, and ob- 
tain an_ inter- 
view. Sitting 
down to dinner 
with us_ that 


same night in Caracas, he found it difficult to keep his secret. quite 
to himself, and hinted at some big and exclusive story that his 
You may imagine the look 
and amaze on his face when ev- 
erybody at this table volunteered to tell him word by word what 
: } His interview had found its way through the doors 
of the censorial offices, and been offered to every newspaper corre- 


of his laurels by 
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“CLEAR SHIP FOR ACTION!” 


The home squadron of battle-ships and cruisers is in the Gulf of Mexico, in response to an order of the Navy 
Department. The object is to improve the efficiency of the men by putting them through the 
various manoeuvres of actual war. In the drawing Mr. George Gibbs has chosen 
the moment when all hands are called to quarters to prepare for action 
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Wireless Manoeuvres in Germany, showing the Air-ship Battalion in the Field 


Wireless Telegraphy 


HE military and naval authorities of the world are 
equipping their respective armies and fleets with special 
wireless telegraphy apparatus, and the war power with- 
out this very modern accessory will soon be as badly handi- 
capped as though it were without ammunition. 

The illustrations here shown represent a type of apparatus man- 
ufactured by the Braun-Seimens and Halske Wireless Telegraph 
Company, especially for field use in the Imperial German army, 
and operated by the Royal Military Air-ship Battalion of Ger- 
many, under whose direction the tests were made. 

The great difficulty experienced in transporting wireless sta- 
tions overland has been largely due to the extreme sensibility of 
the coherer, or electric eye, in the wireless apparatus, and of the 
relay which indicates the message. With this idea well in mind, 
the manufacturers designed the accoutrements for military sig- 
nalling without wires in a way that does away with the elements 
ot danger from breakage or disarrangement which result from 
hard usage and from the heavy service demanded. 

The apparatus is mounted on regulation gun- carriages, the 
whole arrangement being made as compact as possible. In the 
recent German maneeuvres, there were three of these portable mil- 
itary wireless telegraph outfits, and two permanent station in- 
stallations, using masts for the suspension of the sending and 
receiving air wires. The tests took place within an effective 
radius of thirty-five miles, under all the many varying condi- 
tions to which it could possibly be subjected in time of actual 
warfare. 

Among the rigid tests which were imposed and made a con- 
dition of acceptance by the government were ‘cross-country runs 
at breakneck speed, halting the battalion suddenly, then making 
ready the apparatus, elevating the vertical wire a few hundred 
feet by means of a kite, and finally clicking off the message. The 


in the Next War 


results were as satisfactory as at permanent stations, and mes- 
sages were received as easily and accurately as though the vital 
parts of the apparatus had been resting undisturbed on an air- 
cushion, and all this, it was found, could be easily accomplished 
in five minutes. 

The portable equipments are supplied with kites and balloons 
of various sizes, in order to obtain for the air-wire the necessary 
height with the least possible weight. On days when there is no 
wind small hydrogen balloons are sent up, carrying the thin flexi- 
ble strands of copper wires, and for this purpose a cylinder of com- 
pressed hydrogen is made a part of the outfit, but on days when 
there is a slight wind blowing, a form of tailless kite known in this 
country as an Eddy kite is sent up, and from its cord is suspended 
the air-wire. 

Now a tailless kite of the type cited possesses very little sta- 
bility in the teeth of a stiff breeze, and so- recourse must be had 
to a kite of the cellular type—for example, those that are termed 
here, Blue Hill box-kites; these may be sent up in a veritable gale. 
In this way. the difficulties due to stormy weather may be readily 
overcome. As batteries or any similar source of electricity are 
obviously unsuited for supplying current to operate the trans- 
mitter, since they are liable to breakage, leakage, and a hun- 
dred and one other little technical troubles, under such trying 
conditions, a small dynamo, directly connected with a gasoline 
engine is made to supply the current, and has been found well 
adapted to the purpose. 

Besides the German army, the Danish and Austrian govern- 
ments, are making thorough tests of its efficiency, and the United 
States navy is now trying it. The war departments of almost 
every government have equipped their vessels and their armies 
with the new mode of wireless transmission, and in the next war 
game it will play an important and lively réle. 











The German Air-ship Battalion 





sending Wireless Messages as in actual War 
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Guarding Three Sea-Roads 


The Strategy of the New Naval Stations recently Leased from Cuba 


HF. President recently signed an agreement providing for 

two new naval bases in Cuba for the protection of the 

Caribbean and the Gulf of Mexico. Against a direct 

dash of a hostile fleet from Europe the long line of the 

Atlantie coast is reasonably safe. ‘The sole cover is the 
Bermuda Islands on a line with Hatteras, which is entirely in- 
adequate to the demands of a battle fleet for supply after a quick 
run across the Atlantié. <A fleet hurled directly against the At- 
lantie coast of the United States from Europe would be already 
half defeated. 

A slight expansion of the United States to the north would 
eliminate the possibility of recruiting a fleet at Halifax, and there 
is only the question of protecting the southern coast-line. 

A hostile fleet that would do the correct theoretical thing in 
attacking on the south would sweep south of the Bahamas, and 
would round in between Cuba and Haiti. It would establish a 
hase in either republic or the latter island it chose without much 
regard to the protests of the variously colored peoples of the two 
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there is to be had in that locality. Bahia Honda is not another 
Havana Harbor, but it is near that desirable port, and is about 
in the right place strategically. It is on the road to the Gulf 
of Mexico via the Old Bahama Channel, and it is also just around 
the corner, this time with respect to the Yucatan Channel. 

These two late accessions by lease to the possessions of the Navy 
Department make the trio of road-keeping stations that, in default 
of the exclusive control of the West Indies, will represent the 
right flank of the defences of the Atlantic seaboard. The third 
in the trio is the naval station at San Juan, Porto Rico, the base 
of the ships that will keep mischievous strangers from coming 
through the Mona Passage. 

Assuming that the United States had a navy of sufficient size 
to give a respectable battle fleet to each of these stations, this is 
what might happen: 

Granted that an attacking fleet had rendezvoused, coaled, and 
prepared at an outlying island, the fleet from Guantanamo pays its 
respects to it as it comes through the Windward Passage, and it 
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Map showing our two new naval stations—Bahia Honda and Guantanamo—in Cuba, and their strategic importance in the event of a possible war in 
defending, with our station at Porto Rico, the approaches to the Gulf of Mexico, the Caribbean Sea, and the Isthmian Canal 


republics which divide the area of San Domingo-Haiti, and when 
ready would run up through the Caribbean and the Yucatan 
Channel, through the Gulf of Mexico, and to New Orleans, the pos- 
session of the Mississippi, and so on. 

But it might choose one of three “big roads” into the Gulf of 
Mexico. The Old Bahama Channel north of Cuba, leading into 
the St. Nicholas Channel, and so on into the Gulf; the Windward 
Passage between Cuba and Haiti; and the Mona Passage between 
San Domingo and Porto Rico. Good little reefs and good big 
reefs and banks abound elsewhere, and confine big, strange ships 
to these thoroughfares. 

And because it might come on either of the three, Uncle Sam 
will keep a guard post on each, and seek trouble before trouble 
troubles him. 

Just around ‘the corner, as the ships come in the Windward 
Passage between Cape Maisi and Mole St. Nicolas, is good enter- 
tainment for ships and men at Guantanamo. It is the nearest other 
thing to Havana Harbor as a desirable port, and its lease to the 
United States simply closes the Windward Passage to ships to 
which the government at Washington objects. 

Around on the north coast of Cuba, not a great way from Ha- 
vana, 18 not a particularly desirable sort of a bay, but the best 


goes along in such shape as it may after coming out of the fight. 
The attacking fleet gets along to the point where the waterway 
narrows between Cuba and Yucatan, the Yucatan Channel. There 
it meets the fleet that has run around from Bahia Honda, and 
while the fight is on, the fleet from San Juan comes smashing 
along. The defences of New Orleans or the control of the Missis- 
sippi will be little affected by what is left of the attacking fleet. 

Or coming through the Mona Passage, the attacking fleet meets 
successively the fleet of San Juan, the fleet of Guantanamo, and 
the fleet of Bahia Honda; or, coming along the north coast of 
Cuba, the attacking fleet is held in check hy the fleet from Bahia 
Honda until the San Juan and Guantanamo fleets, racing down 
inside, have run out. through the Yucatan Channel into the Gulf 
of Mexico, and formed the first line of defence for the right flank. 

This is the strategy of the new naval stations at Guantanamo 
and Bahia Honda, to make a line of defence where the United 
States is defenceless, to at least hold the roads that lead to the 
very heart of the nation, to have bases capable of provisioning, 
supplying, protecting each a fleet, and to have a fleet at each that, 
combined, will make an attack on the United States via the West 
Indies at least as hazardous as a straight dash at the Atlantic 
coast. 






















































































































v2 UCKY -GEORGE,” leaning from the bottom of the dory, 
capsized and tossing in the white froth of the squall, 
reached my collar with one sinewy hand while he clung 
precariously to the painter with the other. Some mys- 
tery of Providence had cast the stout rope up across the 
bottom when we were overturned, else had this story never been 
told. He waited the swing of the waves, whose ways he knew as 
only a Georgesman can, and at the right moment lifted me, with 
the help of a toppling comber, and set me astride of the dory, facing 
him. 

* Come in out of the wet, my son,” he said, and though his face 
was ashy gray in the waning light, his manner was almost jovial. 
“Here, hang on to that painter. You did a wise thing when you 
chose Lucky George for a dorymate. This is what you call a snap. 
That bit of rope is as good as a life-line. It’s all the life-line we'll 
ever need, I guess,” he added, suddenly rueful. 

I heard, though as one in a dream. Three minutes before, in the 
lash of the squall, I could have heard nothing, but the gust seemed 
to pass as quickly as it came, and the white spoondrift no longer 
sang like blown snow across the long hollows. Instead, the wind 
had almost ceased, and the wave-tops no longer curled in great 
cataracts, but toppled and sank lazily. Yet there was occasion 
for ruefulness. It was late February, and we were on the eastern 
end of Georges Bank. The schooner we could not see, hardly could 
expect to see again, and our chances of rescue in the growing 
winter twilight were slim indeed. 

Somehow I did. not seem to fear, yet I had a right to be fright- 
cned. I was only an amateur fisherman at best, braving the dan- 
gers of Georges in the winter that I might see the life, and un- 
derstand it as did the fishermen themselves, having made up my 
mind to serve my trick at wheel and trawl as did my fellows. 
Now the sea was serving me the last trick of the Georgesman. The 
water was icy, though the Gulf Stream swings by the tip of 
Cape Cod, and bathes the eastern end of the fishing-banks, and 
‘it was only a question of time when the chill would creep into 
the marrow and leave us to slide off the dory’s back into the dark 
oblivion of the sea. 

Georges Bank stretches a hundred miles east of Cape Cod, and 
is the resort of the Boston and Gloucester fishermen during win- 
ter. They plan their trips in this wise: Starting from port in 
one of the northwest blows that sweep Massachusetts Bay they 
run down merrily before it with started sheets, and reach the 
banks just about as it blows itself out. Then often come two, 
three, or more days of calm, in which they set their trawls in 
comparatively mild temperature, for the still days in the Gulf 
Stream, even in midwinter, are idyllic. By the time they have a 
fare of fish the wind is likely to blow up again from the east, and 
take them home as merrily as they came. 

This had been our plan. Two days we lay to on the eastern end 
of the bank, until the weather moderated, then made a set of 
trawls that morning, only to be caught in the last gust of the 
northwester and capsized, having, in our eagerness, taken too 
heavy a fare of fish from the lines. Of the fate of the other dories 
we could know nothing. The schooner was hull down on the 
horizon when the gust struck, and would lose us completely. Our 
one chance would lie in being picked up by some other vessel, and 
in the long winter night already coming on this would be slim 
indeed. Well, it was the common fate of the Georgesman. Their 
bones strew the bank from end to end, and a thousand New Eng- 
iand widows mourn their loss to-day. 

“It’s a great pity to lose all those fish and that gear,” said 
Lucky George, after a moment; “but we can’t help it now. We 
hung on too long. That’s the worst with the fishing business. 
When you can get fish you can’t get ’em.” 

He tried to smile at his own epigram, but his teeth chattered. 
The dory rose and fell on the long sweeps of the lessening sea, 
and the twilight deepened into gray as we sat facing one another, 
chilling more and more as the light breeze blew on us. My clothes 
above water were already stiffening with the frost in the air, and 
no sign of rescue had appeared, yet I did not feel fear. In the 
face. of the inevitable there is no room for fear. It is uncertain 
death that fills our souls with terror. By and by a haze spread 
over the blurring sky, a sort of frost fog rising from the winter 
sea, and darkness came upon us, unrelieved by moon or star. We 
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clung in desperate silence, too numb to shiver. It is hard to tell 
the lapse of time under such circumstances; minutes may be 
hours, or hours minutes, told only by the horologe of eternity, 
ticked off by the swinging pendulum of an icy swell. I cannot say 
how much of the night had swung over our heads and still found 
us dumb, only it could not have been so very much, for, though 
very numb, [ could still cling, when, coming out of a sort of 
dream, I heard my companion’s voice again, and started to see 
that he gleamed from head to foot with phosphorescence, a lumi- 
nous ghost in the black centre of endless night. 

‘Night and the resurrection,” he said. “The sea is full of 
ghosts, and they come to meet those who go to them. Have you 
seen any yet?” His voice was strange and high pitched. It had 
the weird ring of those voices which the mind has no longer in 
perfect control. I, too, must have been phosphorescent, for, though 
| could not speak, he noted the shake of my head, and went on. 

“T have. They come up and sit on top of the waves—trawlers 
that have lain on the bottom of Georges this many a year. Some 
of them I know. There are men, but that isn’t all; there are 
ships too. Oh, we won’t drown. Georgesmen don’t. The ghost- 
ships come and take them off.” 

He sang a strange snatch of a forecastle song; then there was 
a long silence, followed .by a moment in which sanity seemed to 
return to him in part, and he spoke in a natural tone. 

“ Pretty tough, isn’t it, dorymate?” he said. ‘* Well, we'll hang 
on as long as we can. I’ve been in worse scrapes than this, and 
got out of them all right. What was I telling you? Oh, I know; 
about the Mary Blake.” 

His voice was changing again, and though I could not see his 
face, I seemed to feel the stare of his eyes as he leaned forward 
and fixed them on me. He went on: 

“She’s waiting for us down below here, and she’ll conie cruising 
up by and by. Ho, but she sank pretty! One of the old clippers 
she was, captain’s cabin fitted up with every sort of elegant con- 
venience. That was why we could do it. She had a waste-pipe 
with a valve and a scupper-hole below the load-line, and all we had 
to do was open that one night, and no man could find the leak. 
We were three weeks up from Surinam with sugar in baskets, 
loaded down till she could stand no more, and every ton of ballast 
out of her. Nothing but the sugar to hold her down. Three hun- 
dred dollars was my share for the job, and my wages would only 
have been forty-five. The owners, blast them, they made well out of 
it. An old ship and big insurance. It’s an old story. Only the 
poor devil that does the job, he gets his natty money, but the 
ship gets back at him. Her ghost sails round down below, and 
some day she comes up and carries him away. I ought to have 
known better than to have come winter fishing down here. She'll 
get me all right, this time. We opened that valve just below the 
South Shoal’s lightship, and it was on this end of Georges she 
sank. She’s below us now, cruising and waiting for me. I can 
feel it. It isn’t the sea that will get us. It isn’t the cold. It’s 
the ghost of the Mary Blake that needs a crew of ghosts to man 
her. 

“Come on; she’s coming by now, and we’ve got to go aboard. 
Jump quick, or you’ll miss her.” 

I could see his phosphorescent figure move numbly in the blur 
of the night, as if loosing its hold on the bit of floating planking 
that was to be our vanishing-point into eternity, and for the first 
time through the daze that was upon me a horror seemed to pene- 
trate and move me to action. Hitherto it had been but a dumb 
waiting for the inevitable, a finish that could not long be deferred. 
Now there came fear of what my mate was about to do, and the 
thought of being alone in that bleakness of loneliness. Drowning. 
I clung to two straws, one the boat, the other my comrade’s pres- 
ence. With an effort I broke through the lethargy which oppressed 
me. It seemed that I moved like a palsied old man, yet I moved. 

“Wait,” I said, and my own voice seemed to have in it some 
of the crazy ring that his had; “ wait until I help you.” 

Numb from the waist down with the wash of winter waves. 
cased in frost armor from the waist up, it was no easy thing to 
keep secure hold on the single life-line, then twist the legs be- 
neath it, and reach over and get my companion by the collar, but 
that was what I managed to do, and the little stir of blood in the 
stiffened veins sent sharp pains chasing in agony through them. 















































Lucky George hesitated a moment, then clutched the life-line again, 
and it seemed as if once more I could feel the glare of his eyes 
on mine. 

“Ho!” he shouted. ‘“ That’s right, dorymate. 
gether, shipmates all. Ho, ho!” 

He loosed his hold on the life-line, and grasped me in turn, try- 
ing to spring from the dory bottom and take me with him. It was 
a clumsy struggle, for the cold had taken the strength and agility 
from both of us. How long it lasted I cannot tell, but this I know, 
that after the first frenzy I had rather the best of it. In the first 
few minutes it seemed as if my hold on the life-line would be 
wrenched away, and with the loosing of the clasp of my numb 


We'll go to- 


> 


fingers I should 
vanish with the 
madman, a mere 


HAKPES'S WEERLY 


shouted, in a great voice. “ Night and the resurrection, and God 
have mercy on me, a sinner!” 

Then he sank in a motionless -heap on the slimy deck. I turned 
my face in the other direction, and the white lightninglike glare 
blinded my eyes and seemed to sear my very brain. I, too, sank 
motionless and half unconscious. 

When I revived I was in a man-of-war’s boat, Lucky George 
lying motionless by my side, and six sturdy jackies rowing us to 
a great battle-ship that loomed near by. From this ship a 
vivid lane of search-light radiance marked a straight course over 
golden - tipped waves to a derelict which rose and fell soggily 
on the swell, her deck now lifted, now awash, as the seas shouldered 
by. As she lifted 
I could see. the 
name Mary Blake 





splash in _ the 
night. But little 
by little, as we 
struggled, strength 
seemed to come to 
me. The  numb- 
ness went away 
with the violence 
of the exercise, 
and I began to feel 
that what had 
seemed certain 
destruction might 
be salvation — in- 
stead. My com- 
panion — struggled 
on, but with les- 
sened vigor, now 
shouting — discon- 
- nected bits of 
crazy utterance, 
now silent and 
grim, but always 
| could feel the 
glare of — those 
fierce eyes through 
the dark, or 
thought [I could. 

There were mo- 
ments when his 
strength seemed 
to suddenly _ re- 
vive, and in one of 
these a fatal thing 
happened. The 
knot which held 
the painter to the 
hoisting - tackle 
loop in the stern 
gave way, and 
with the swing of 
the rope to one 
side we went over- 
board into the icy 
blackness of the 
sea. 

A moment I 
clung with one 
hand to the sway- 
ing rope, then the 
oblivion of a wave 
smote me, and all 
things disappear- 
ed. It seemed a 
long time that I 
was under water. 
I. felt the grip of 
Lucky George’s 
hand on me still, 
and realized that 
we two were sink- 
ing into effacement 
in this mutual grip 





on the stern, and 
knew that what 
had seemed to 
happen had _ really 
happened, and 
was not a figment 
of a brain crazed 
by night, expo- 
sure, and despair. 

A half - hour 
later, standing on 
the forward deck 
of the battle-ship 
Massachusetts, 1 
saw the last act 
in the strange life 
drama of the 
Mary Blake. Four 
bells and a jingle 
sounded in the en- 
gine - room. The 
great bulk of the 
battle-ship surged 
forward at race- 
horse speed. The 
ram prow. struck 
the stern of the 
waterlogged craft, 
and sheared 
through to the 
stem, scattering 
timbers and 
planking to port 


and starboard 
with scarce au 
tremor to the 
great steel hull, 


and the fragments 
of the dangerous 
derelict, the once 
proud clipper, the 
ghost-ship of our 
terrible night, 
scattered from 
the radiance of 
the search-light, 
and vanished in 


the shuddering 
scud of the winter 
waves. 


All the re- 
mainder of the 
night and part of 
the next day 
Lucky George lay 
unconscious in the 
sick- bay of the 
Massachusetts. 
Then he revived, 
and seemed little 
the worse for 
what had happen- 
ed, except that his 








of frenzy; then 
something hard 
and solid — struck 
my. feet. Could ‘“*Night and the resurrection!’’ he shouted 


this be the bottom 
already? The next 
moment with a surge the waters fell away, and Lucky George 
und I were kneeling in the darkness and the open air on some- 
thing solid. Again the waters engulfed us. and again receded as 
the solid substance beneath our feet swung up and out of them. 
I felt my companion’s grip tighten on my shoulder. “ Ho, 
there!” he shouted; “we're aboard! We'll sail into glory in 
‘he ghost-ship. Shipmates ahoy!” , 
Half drowned, wholly dazed, as I was, it seemed as if my own 
reason had given away, as well as that of Lucky George ; and 
then came a flash of blinding radiance from above and behind, 
« white glare that lighted a tossing circle of inky sea, and showed 
the deck of a dismantled vessel on which we clung, a wheel, a 
ship’s cabin, and on the corner of this a name in black letters 
Which read “ Mary Blake.” 
Che white glare painted rainbow edges on all things, and tipped 
the heaving black waves as with molten silver. 
Lucky George stood erect. “Night and the resurrection!” he 





recollection of 
events ended on 
the morning of the 
day that he helped 
scuttle the Mary 
Blake. This fact 
took a great weight from my mind. Of what use to tell the authori- 
ties the story of the scuttling? I had only the unsupported evidence 
of what he had told me, or perhaps I had dreamt in the darkness 
and terror of that night struggle with death. Whatever harm had 
been done by the misdeed was already done, and could: not be re- 
salled. I decided, and I think wisely, to hold my tongue. 

I did talk with the boatswain of the Massachusetts about the 
Mary Blake, however, and he, with a sailor-man’s ready knowledge 
of ships and their mishaps, told me that the ship had indeed sunk 
on Georges about five months before. She had been from Surinam, 
loaded with sugar, as Lucky George had said. 

“ But why,” he said, “she did not stay at the bottom after she 
sank? That’s what sticks me.” 

It would have stuck him harder could he have known all the 
story. It would stick a wiser man. But there are queer things 
happen in the sea. One has but to go down to it in ships a few 
times to find that out. 
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EDWARD MAKES A VOW 


“I've been aboard a host of ships, but never will 
one see 

Me enter in a pardner-ship again with Ger- 
many!” 
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Capt. George Lovell (Orrin Johnson) 
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Sir Harry Trimblestone (Frank Goldsmith) Kit Barniger (Charles Butler) 


Mrs, Deborah (Mrs, Gilbert) 


Peggy (Annie Russell) 


“Mice and Men” 


T matters little in what precise kind of a vehicle the charm- 
ing talents of Miss Annie Russell are presented to the pub- 
lic, she is always sure of a warm welcome. She has made 
for herself so distinct a place in the affections of the the- 
atre-goers that if all else were lacking we should still find 
an abundance of opportunity for praise when she comes to take our 
minds off our cares by her winsome acting. There is an unde- 
finable something about her, an aura that is peculiarly her own 
that has won for her a most enviable position among the actresses 
of her time, and there seems to be something most fitting in her 
association with one like Mrs. Gilbert, for instance, whose heart 
must indeed be warmed by the constant demonstrations of esteem 
which she nightly receives from her audiences. Except Mrs. Gil- 
bert, and possibly Miss Adams, we know of no woman on the stage 
to-day who makes the precise kind of appeal that Miss Russell 
makes, and the playwright is indeed fortunate whose work is en- 
trusted to her hands. 
This year, as well as last in Mr. Fitch’s “The Girl and the 
Judge,” Miss Russell has a réle that finds a quick response in her 
peculiar abilities. It is for her a sympathetic part that Mrs. 





Madeleine Lucette Ryley has prepared in the pleasing little comedy 
of “ Mice and Men,” now running at the Garrick Theatre. Quaint 
humor, tender pathos, delicate personal charm almost roselike in 
its fragility, quick and refined intelligence—these are the quali- 
ties that have to be portrayed in the réle she essays, and in all 
of the many graceful moments of the play she is the thing itself 
to perfection. 

One feels after an evening at this performance as if one had 
walked through an exquisite little garden close with the flowers 
in full bloom, rare perfumes to enchant the senses, and every- 
where a profusion of color that is restful and grateful to the eye. 
The wit of the lines, the possibly conventional, but none the less 
absorbing, complications of the plot, the atmosphere of daintiness 
and wholesomeness that pervades every scene, combined with the 
temperamental authority of the actress herself, go to make up an 
evening’s entertainment that cannot fail to linger long and plea- 
santly in the minds of those who seek the refinements of dramatic 
art, and whose tastes have not been diverted from the themes which 
have mere loveliness by the prevalence on the modern stage of 
ruder, if stronger, things. 
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